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of the young prince, and at the same time to keep on the most friendly terms
with the British Government. In fact, he represents two parties. He wishes
to preserve the ancient splendour of the house of Oudeypoor and the prerogatives
of the nobles; but he also favours the propagation of new ideas brought into the
country by the Europeans. A "Liberal-Conservative," he would like to see
European commerce and industry introduced into liis country, on condition that
his privileges were respected.

The protection afforded to European fugitives during the mutiny of 1857
was due to his influence. They were not only protected from the rebels,
but also supported for several months. Queen Victoria recompensed the old Rao
by sending him a magnificent sword of honour, which he showed us with no little
pride.

His first visit lasted more than an hour. He wished to examine all our
luggage, down to the articles of our toilet, and went into prolonged ecstasies over
a stereoscope containing coloured views of the Tuileries and Versailles; of which
I had to make him a present, for he could not tear himself from it. To show
us that he was a perfect master of civilised habits, he took a glass of sherry and
asked me for a cigar. This astonished me more than I can express, having never
seen any Indian, especially one of high caste, thus openly adopt our customs.
Since then I have been able to convince myself _that the Rajpoots have thrown
aside the prejudices of their caste, as regards the use of our wines and tobacco,
of which indeed they consume a great deal.

The Rao had scarcely left us when we received several 'dalis, baskets of fruit
and vegetables, from some of the nobles; and in the evening the Rana sent a
TJiouldar, who brought us his salaams and a magnificent dali The visit of the
Rao of Baidlah had brought about a complete change.

In the morning we found an elephant sent by the Rao, with a jemadar
and four sowars as an escort. Buhvaut Rao, the king's secretary, who filled the
place of cicerone to us, led us through a suburb of the town, which contained the
villas of the rich inhabitants of Ovuleypoor. On all sides were little hills covered
with shady gardens, in which wo could see pretty kiosks, and pavilions built
on the edge of ornamental pieces of water, together with numerous marble
temples. We entered the town through a gate flanked by bastions, and passed
along the side of a handsome bazaar. The shops are placed under arcades
on each side of the road, and have an air of regularity and cleanliness which
surprised us who had seen the buildings at Goojerat The general appearance of
the town is most striking. Every house possesses its balconies and its stone
trellised windows relieving the monotony of the walls ; terraces are seen in pictur-
esque disorder; and sculptures, arabesques, and frescoes are met with .here and
there.

Some of the streets are long and straight, and great animation reigns in them.
In one live all the shoemakers, in another the turban-weavers: Here every shop is
a regular arsenal of swords, guns, and shields; and there brocaded robes and
jewellery fill the stalls. Each business and each trade occupies a quarter by itself,
and every one seems to ignore the competition of his neighbour.

The quarter of the nobility contains some magnificent buildings, regular castles,
fortresses with loopholed walls, towers, palace, and barracks; but their beauty is
disfigured by the numerous ruins which surround the most splendid palaces. The